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their house like a court. They should have a certain num. her of the gentlemen's daughters to receive their education in the family, to learn pastry and such things from the housekeeper, and manners from my lady. That was the way in the great families in Wales; at Lady Salisbury's1, Mrs. Thrale's grandmother, and at Lady Philips's0. I distinguish the families by the ladies, as I speak of what was properly their province. There were always six young ladies at Sir John Philips's: when one was married, her place was filled up. There was a large school-room, where they learnt needle-work and other things.' I observed, that, at some courts in Germany, there were academies for the pages, who are the sons of gentlemen, and receive their education without any expence to their parents. Dr. Johnson said, that manners were best learned at those courts. ' You are admitted with great facility to the prince's company, and yet must treat him with much respect. At a great court, you are at such a distance that you get no good.' I said, ' Very true : a man sees the court of Versailles, as if he saw it on a theatre.' He said,' The best book that ever Avas written upon good breeding, // Corteggiano, by Castiglione",
1  Salusbury, not Salisbury.
2  Horace Walpole {Letters, ii. 57) mentions in 1746 his cousin Sir John Philipps, of Picton Castle ; 'a. noted Jacobite.'. . . He thus mentions Lady Philipps in 1788 when she was 'very aged.'   'Theyhave a favourite black, who has lived with them a great many years, and is remarkably sensible.   To amuse Lady Philipps under a long illness, they had read to her the account of the Pelew Islands.   Somebody happened to say we were sending a ship thither ; the black, who was in the room, exclaimed, " Then there is an end of their happiness." What a satire on Europe!'   Ib. ix. 157.
Lady Philips was known to Johnson through Miss Williams, to whom, as a note in Crocker's Bos-well (p. 74) shews, she made a small yearly allowance.
3  ' To teach the minuter decencies and inferiour duties, to regulate the practice of daily conversation, to correct those depravities which are rather ridiculous than criminal, and  remove those grievances which, if they produce no lasting calamities, impress hourly vexation, was first attempted by Casa in his book of Manners, and Castiglione
grewther of Hume or Voltaire. Beattie's Essay is so much a thing of the past that Dr. J. H. Burton does not, I believe., take the trouble ever to mention it in his Life of
